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a school at Ampleforth in 1806. The Catholic Emancipation Act
of 1829 removed their difficulties with the exception of membership
of the older universities.
The 17th century saw several important developments within
the universities. The independent position which was being
achieved by the colleges had been strengthened by the Elizabethan
statutes of 1570, but the work of Archbishop Laud, whose name
will always be associated with Oxford, put the finishing touch to
this development. Laud became Chancellor of the university in
1630, and in 1636 gave it a set of statutes, under which it was
governed until the middle of the 19th century. They superseded
the confused collection of existing statutes, but strengthened the
power of the colleges, and especially of the Heads of colleges, against
that of the university. From this time, for about two hundred
years, the government of the university was controlled by the Heads
of colleges, who formed a close oligarchy. The new governing
body consisted of the Heads of Houses, two Proctors nominated by
the colleges in turn, and a Vice-Chancellor, who was always to be
a Head. It was called the Hebdomadal Council, and its consent
had to be obtained before any new statute could be discussed by
the convocation of masters and doctors. Laud certainly improved
the discipline of the university, and his detailed scheme of examina-
tion for the B.A. and M.A. degrees represented a considerable
advance upon previous practice. Unfortunately, his statutes
remained binding upon the university when conditions had greatly
changed. The Laudian statutes did not affect Cambridge, which
continued under the Elizabethan code until the middle of the 19th
century. There the governing body was known as the Caput
Senatus and was composed of the Vice-Chancellor, a Doctor from
each of the three faculties, and a regent and non*regcnt Master of
Arts respectively. The Caput was elected by the Heads of colleges,
but the freedom of election became restricted, and at the beginning
of the 18th century it was usual to vote only for those names on
the Vice-Chancellor's list. Every grace had to be approved by the
Caput before it could be submitted to the Senate.
Laud's work identified Oxford with the Royalist cause, and one
of the first acts of the Puritans when they gained power in 1644 was
to expel all those who were not in sympathy with the Parliamentary
party. During the Civil War, Oxford had been the Royalist head-
quarters, and it only surrendered to Fairfax when Charles was
finally defeated. Needless to say, during these turbulent times the